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A game is an arena of competition 
and cooperation structured by a 
set of rules and assumptions about 
how to act in order to achieve a 
particular set of objectives. An 
ecology of games is a larger system 
of action comprising two or more 
separate but interdependent 
games. Defined in this way, the 
idea of an ecology of games is a 
sensitizing concept that helps 
make sense of the dynamics of 
public policy processes in commu- 
nications and other policy sectors. 
Aspects of an ecology of 
games — games, rules, strategies, 
and players— offer a grammar for 
describing the system of action 
shaping public policy. As a frame- 
work for analysis, it overcomes 
major limitations of sector-specific 
policy studies and some weak- 
nesses of other frameworks for the 
study of public policy, including 
group, pluralist, elite, and critical 
theories of the decision-making 
process as well as more traditional 
legal-institutional descriptions of 
communications policy processes. 
In “Beyond Individualism and 
the Ecology of Games,” Peter 
Shields warns “scholars of commu- 
nication policy [to be] wary of em- 
bracing Dutton’s ecology of games 
as a foundation for policy analy- 
sis” (p. 366) because it marginalizes 
the role of structures and institu- 
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tions. According to his argument, 
the ecology of games logically de- 
nies “structures and institutions an 
independent ontological and ex- 
planatory status” (p. 366). The 
logic of an ecology of games, he 
claims, is based on a doctrine of in- 
dividualism that was elaborated 
by Popper (1966) in the Open So- 
ciety and Its Enemies. Like Pop- 
per, Shields continues, I have a po- 
litical agenda in supporting an 
ecology of games, which is to 
“conceal the operation of power at 
the structural-institutional level” 
and thereby “immunize the exist- 
ing order from critical appraisal” 
(p. 376). 

Indeed, structures and institu- 
tions do not have an independent 
ontological status in the sense that 
they do not spring from the heav- 
ens! They are social constructions. 
However, that does not mean that 
they do not have a role in explana- 
tions of decision-making and pol- 
icy-making processes. I also agree 
that social scientists would be well 
advised not to embrace the ecol- 
ogy of games or any other theoreti- 
cal perspective. One need not be a 
logical positivist to argue that so- 
cial scientists should keep an open 
mind about theory. In that vein, I 
would have welcomed a compara- 
tive assessment of the ecology of 
games and structuration theory, as 
elaborated by Giddens (1987). 

Unfortunately, Shields does not 
offer such a comparative assess- 
ment. His description of structura- 
tion theory is a decidedly uncriti- 
cal acceptance of Giddens’s work. 
Moreover, as discussed below, his 
application of a structural perspec- 
tive undermines its value. Most 
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troubling, however, is the degree 
to which this attack on the ecology 
of games is based on a misleading 
interpretation of Popper’s work 
and the ecology of games. 

Given the nature of this particu- 
lar attack on the ecology of games, 
I would like to begin by clarifying 
how I have actually defined an 
ecology of games as a perspective 
on communication policy. Follow- 
ing on this description, I point out 
some of the major weaknesses in 
Shield’s article, including the way 
his article portrays Popper’s work, 
the logical puzzles Shields has cre- 
ated for himself, the way the ecol- 
ogy of games has been depicted, 
and what structuration theory is 
said to offer students of communica- 
tion policy. Finally, I suggest that if 
Shields had been more reflexive, he 
might have seen his argument to fit 
quite well within an ecology of aca- 
demic games, albeit a single and un- 
realistically simple game. 


The Ecology of Games' 
In the 1950s Long (1958) used the 
idea of an ecology of games to pro- 
vide a new perspective on the plu- 
ralist versus elitist debate over 
who governs local communities. 
Most pluralist and elite theorists 
viewed policy making as one iso- 
lated game in which ali players 
seek to shape policy within the 
rules defined by the political and 
economic system. While both plu- 
ralist and elite perspectives on the 
policy process can be described as 
an ecology of games, they repre- 
sent two quite different ecologies. 
According to Long, local events 
are seldom governed in such ra- 
tional-comprehensive ways either 
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by a pluralistic set of elites or by a 
more networked economic elite. 
He argued that these perspectives 
might oversimplify the system of 
action governing the course of 
public affairs. Instead of primarily 
being concerned with governing 
the community, as both pluralist 
and elite theorists assumed, major 
players were as much or more fo- 
cused on such matters as selling 
real estate, being elected to the city 
council, developing land, creating 
a general plan, and finding a 
decent home. To understand the 
behavior of these players, it was 
therefore useful to think of them 
as real estate agents, candidates 
for the council, land developers, 
planners, and house hunters, 
rather than people only, or even 
primarily, seeking to govern their 
community. 

The development of communi- 
ties could be understood as the 
consequence of an unfolding his- 
tory of events driven by the often 
unplanned and unanticipated in- 
teractions among individuals play- 
ing relatively independent games. 
Rather than individuals making 
decisions about the larger commu- 
nity, they most often make deci- 
sions as the occupant of a particu- 
lar role within a specific game. So 
the evolution of local communities 
might be viewed as the outcome of 
a history of separate but interde- 
pendent games. 

Since Long published these 
ideas, elite and pluralist debates 
have been sustained but also over- 
taken by new perspectives on 
power and public policy. Elite tra- 
ditions have encompassed notions 
of a managerial, bureaucratic, or 
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technocratic elite as well as vari- 
ous formulations of class, neo- 
Marxist, and structural perspec- 
tives that focus more on the 
underlying structure of the eco- 
nomic and political system than on 
the actions of particular elites. Plu- 
ralist traditions have been sus- 
tained by a growing body of sec- 
tor-specific policy studies, which 
tend to assume a relatively special- 
ized set of actors and decisions 
and a revival of interest in the 

state and institutions as significant 
to policy outcomes. 

Nevertheless, the ecology of 
games continues to offer a viable 
alternative to prevailing theoreti- 
cal perspectives on the policy pro- 
cess. I revisited Long’s notion of 
an ecology of games and have 
worked on further elaborations of 
this concept that are informed by 
my own empirical research. In 
light of a series of case studies of 
policy decisions at local and na- 
tional levels, my colleagues and I 
have found the ecology of games 
to provide a heuristically rich and 
useful framework for understand- 
ing the dynamics of decision- 
making processes in technology 
and public policy (Dutton, 1992a, 
1992b; Dutton & Guthrie, 1991; 
Dutton & Mackinen, 1987; Vedel 
& Dutton, 1990). 

I have defined “games” as are- 
nas of competition and coopera- 
tion structured by a set of rules 
and assumptions about how to act 
in order to achieve a particular set 
of objectives (Dutton, 1992b). De- 
fined in this way, games “provide 
a sense of purpose and a role” and 
“a set of strategies and tactics,” for 
the players (Long, 1958, p. 252). 
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Within this framework, structural 
and institutional factors can be 
linked to the behavior of actors by 
the way in which they help define 
the goals or rules of particular 
games. For instance, I have argued 
that the separation of powers dis- 
tinguishes the rules of some games 
shaping communication policy in 
the United States from those in 
parliamentary democracies such as 
the United Kingdom’s (Dutton, 
1992a, 1992b). It is in this way 
that I find the ecology of games to 
have some potential for bridging 
levels of analysis in the social and 
political sciences. 

As defined, all games share sev- 
eral key attributes. First, every 
game has a set of goals, purposes, 
or objectives. For example, a bu- 
reaucrat within a regulation game 
might seek to avoid conflict. Some 
games have multiple objectives. 
Second, a game has a set of prizes, 
which may vary widely from profit 
to authority to recognition. The 
prizes are distinct from the objec- 
tives of the players. As in the case 
of the bureaucrat, for example, 
the prizes associated with resolv- 
ing conflict over time might be 
such personal benefits as a higher 
salary or larger office. 

Third, games have rules that 
govern the strategies or moves 
open to players. A regulation 
game is governed at least in part 
by administrative law. In a regula- 
tion game, the rules might be pub- 
lic and fair. However, in games 
played for private and public inter- 
ests, in contrast to games played 
for amusement, the rules need not 
be public or fair. The rules may 
change over time, and there may 
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not even be consensus on the rules 
of the game (Crozier & Friedland, 
1980). Finally, a game has a set of 
players, defined by the fact that 
they interact — compete or cooper- 
ate — with one another in pursuing 
the game’s objectives. A regulatory 
game not only incorporates bu- 
reaucrats, legislators, regulated 
firms, and industries but also may 
include the public, courts, and 
other actors willing and able to be- 
come involved. 

An ecology of games is a larger 
system of action composed of two 
or more separate but interdepen- 
dent games. Games can be interre- 
lated in several ways. Some play- 
ers might be simultaneously 
participating in different games, 
and some players might transfer 
from one game to another (Long, 
1958). Plays (i.e., moves or ac- 
tions) made in one game can affect 
the play of others. Also, the out- 
come of one game might affect the 
rules or play of another. 

We might be able to anticipate 
a range of strategies open to indi- 
viduals, organizations or other 
actors, if we know what role they 
play in the game(s) most central to 
them. Conversely, when the ac- 
tions of players appear irrational 
to an observer, it is likely that the 
observer does not know the games 
in which players are most centrally 
involved; the players’ moves in one 
game might be constrained by 
their moves within other games. 

Generally, the notion of an 
“ecology” of games underscores 
the degree to which not all players 
in any given territory, such as an 
organization or geographic place, 
are involved in the same game; the 
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idea of ecology, which implies an 
interrelated system of actors, also 
illuminates the fact that different 
players within that territory are 
likely to be involved in a variety of 
games.” 


The Attack on the Ecology 

of Games 

In “Beyond Individualism,” Shields 
attacks the ecology of games on a 
variety of fronts. The most basic 
criticism centers on the linkage he 
makes between Popper’s work and 
the assumptions underpinning an 
ecology of games. It is important 
therefore to begin with an account 
of how Shields interprets Popper’s 
work before moving on to the spe- 
cific criticisms of an ecology of 
games. 

Interpreting Popper out 

of Context 

According to Shields, my treat- 
ment of the ecology of games “ad- 
vances a crippling Popperian-like 
‘individualism,’ which denies struc- 
tures and institutions an indepen- 
dent ontological and explanatory 
status” (p. 366). In my view, 
Shields has taken Popper’s words 
completely out of context to create 
a man of straw which he calls a 
doctrine of individualism. Shields 
(p. 366) defines “individualism” as 
“the doctrine that all social phe- 
nomena are in principle explicable 
only in terms of individuals —their 
properties, goals, and beliefs. Pop- 
per (1966 [p. 98]) provides a clas- 
sic formulation of this position: 
“All social phenomena, and espe- 
cially the functioning of all social 
institutions, should always be un- 
derstood as resulting from the de- 
cisions, attitudes, etc., of human 
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individuals and that we should 
never be satisfied by an explana- 
tion in terms of so-called ‘collec- 
tives,”” 

Shields draws Popper’s quota- 
tion from the conclusion of the 
fourteenth chapter of Popper’s sec- 
ond volume of The Open Society 
and Its Enemies. The full quota- 
tion is: “[W]e should never be sati- 
sfied by an explanation in terms of 
so-called ‘collectives’ (states, na- 
tions, races, etc.)” (Popper, 1966, 
p. 98). The examples—states, na- 
tions, and races—are quite impor- 
tant. Popper’s examples remind us 
of the political and historical con- 
text of his work. He was faced 
with contending determinists fore- 
casting the future of the state and 
the manifest destiny of a nation. 
Popper argued that the future of 
these entities —the states, nations, 
races—is not determined. Further- 
more, he argued that these terms 
are meaningless if divorced from 
the beliefs, values, and attitudes of 
individuals — society — because 
they are social constructions. If 
this view denies “collectives” an in- 
dependent ontological status or ex- 
istence, then so be it. Few contem- 
porary social scientists would 
argue otherwise. 

Popper’s major argument in this 
work is focused on critically as- 
sessing historicism — an historical 
determinism — or what he calls 
“the historical idea of an historical 
fate or an inescapable essential 
destiny” (1966, p. 7). He links his- 
toricism to the work of Plato, 
Hegel, and Marx, among others, 
who offer a deterministic versus in- 
determinate (closed versus open) 
view of the course of social 
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change.’ For example, he claims 
that “Marxism is a purely histori- 
cal theory, a theory which aims at 
predicting the future course of eco- 
nomic and power-political devel- 
opments and especially revolu- 
tions” (p. 83). 

It is in the context of this argu- 
ment that he is critical of how 
Hegel and others reify socially con- 
structed entities or collectives, 
such as the “State” or the “nation 
state,” as entities that have an exis- 
tence apart from whatever mean- 
ing society accords them and there- 
fore become independent factors 
explaining the historical necessity 
of particular trajectories of social 
change. 

If this denies them an indepen- 
dent ontological status, it does not 
mean that they are irrelevant to ex- 
planations of social change. It 
does argue that these entities do 
not spring from the heavens. In 
the language of contemporary so- 
cial science, Popper is simply ar- 
guing, well ahead of his times, 
that such constructs as the “nation 
state” are social constructions. As 
he puts it in his treatment of racial- 
ism and nationalism, 


the principle of the nation state, that is 
to say, the political demand that a ter- 
ritory of every state should coincide 
with the territory inhabited by one na- 
tion, is by no means so self-evident as 
it seems to appear to many people to- 
day. Even if anyone knew what he 
meant when he spoke of nationality, it 
would be not at all clear why national- 
ity should be accepted as a fundamen- 
tal political category, more important 
for instance than religion, or birth 
within a certain geographical region, 
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or loyalty to a dynasty, or a political 
creed like democracy (which forms, 
one might say, the united factor of 
multi-lingual Switzerland). . . . The 
principle of the national state is not 
only inapplicable but it has never been 
clearly conceived. It is a myth. It is an 
irrational, a romantic and Utopian 
dream of naturalism and of tribal col- 
lectivism. (Popper, 1966, p. 51) 


The nation-state exists and influ- 
ences human behavior, but it is so- 
cially constructed. Popper is not 
satisfied with explanations of his- 
torical change that are tied to such 
collective constructs as the nation- 
state unless they are understood to 
derive from the values, attitudes 
and beliefs of people. 

That said, the particular quote 
that Shields provides is taken from 
a chapter in which Popper is ex- 
plicitly arguing against a com- 
pletely individualistic account of 
human behavior, what he calls 
“psychologism,” which relies on 
individual motives, drives, or 
other psychological and social psy- 
chological constructs. As Popper 
writes, “to have questioned psy- 
chologism is perhaps the greatest 
achievement of Marx as a sociolo- 
gist” (1966, p. 88). Supporting 
Marx, Popper notes: “In the case 
of human actions, this environ- 
ment is very largely of a social na- 
ture; thus our actions cannot be 
explained without reference to our 
social environment, to social insti- 
tutions and to their manner of 
functioning” (p. 90). 

Popper concedes that the idea 
of “methodological individualism” 
is the one contribution made by 
psychologism, for it counters a 
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“methodological collectivism” and 
insists that the behavior of collec- 
tives can be reduced to the actions 
of individuals (1966, p. 91). They 
are “man-made,” that is: 


the structure of our social environ- 
ment is man-made in a certain sense; 
that its institutions and traditions are 
neither the work of God nor of na- 
ture, but the results of human actions 
and decisions, and alterable by human 
actions and decisions. But this does 
not mean that they are all consciously 
designed, and explicable in terms of 
needs, hopes, or motives. On the con- 
trary, even those which arise as the re- 
sult of conscious and intentional hu- 
man actions are, as a rule, the 
indirect, the unintended and often the 
unwanted by-products of such ac- 
tions. (p. 93) 


In short, Popper argues that so- 
cial structures and institutions are 
socially constructed but they exist 
and influence human action. He 
repeatedly argues that human ac- 
tions are shaped by their social sit- 
uation. He even goes so far as to 
say that a sociological reduction- 
ism is more defensible than a psy- 
chological reductionism, that is, 
psychologism (1966, p. 93). But his 
primary argument is against reduc- 
tionism and for incorporating social 
factors into explanations of human 
behavior and not accepting the ac- 
tions or development of collectives 
as divorced from humans acting in 
social situations. He does not deny 
structures and institutions an ex- 
planatory status, but does deny that 
they exist somehow independent of 
and outside of society. 

In light of these arguments, I 
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find that Shields’s treatment of 
Popper’s work misses key distinc- 
tions between a methodological in- 
dividualism and the role of social 
and psychological factors in expla- 
nations of human behavior. I 
therefore find his characterization 
of Popper’s work to be misleading. 
It does not square with the thrust 
of Popper’s work as a whole. 


Logical Puzzles of Dichotomous 
Thinking 

One reason for Shields’s miscate- 
gorizing of Popper’s work, in my 
opinion, is that he seeks to fill a di- 
chotomous category of individual- 
ism versus collectivism, which nei- 
ther Popper nor most other social 
scientists would neatly fit. This 
follows from a logical puzzle that 
Shields has created for himself. He 
claims: 


For Dutton, structures are constituted 
by actors in the sense that the former 
are perceived as aggregates of preexist- 
ing individual actions and interac- 
tions. In this schema, political, eco- 
nomic, and ideological structures 
cannot be constitutive of actors and 
their activity, because something can- 
not be constitutive of something else if 
it is ontologically reducible to the lat- 
ter.* Thus, adherence to individualism 
precludes Dutton from exploring the 
possibility that structural features and 
institutional forms associated with the 
policy process . . . embody the collec- 
tive conditions of possibility for the lat- 
ter’s meaningful interaction. (p. 367) 


This is not true in the case of 
Popper nor the ecology of games. 
Popper’s discussion is replete with 
references to the significance of the 
social situation to explanations of 
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behavior. So is my own discussion 
of the ecology of games, which ar- 
gues that structural and institu- 
tional factors shape the goals of 
actors and rules of various games. 
But Shields dismisses these as logi- 
cal impossibilities. 

If I were to criticize Popper’s 
work for anything, it would be his 
development of a logical recon- 
struction of the scientific pro- 
cess—a logical positivism — which 
is often at odds with the way suc- 
cessful social scientists actually do 
social science. Here it is Shields 
who is creating a formal logic to 
guide scientific explanation and 
one that makes little sense in appli- 
cation. Following Shields’s argu- 
ment to its logical extreme, it 
would be impossible for the na- 
tion-state, for instance, to be con- 
stituted by human beings and at 
the same time be composed of hu- 
man beings. Surely this logic will 
not take us very far. Individuals 
created the idea of the nation-state 
and this idea shapes human behav- 
ior in critical ways. People make 
their own beds. I see no value in 
trapping ourselves in this labyrinth 
of false logic. 

Some of the most promising de- 
velopments in theories of organiza- 
tional and institutional decision 
making reject the old dichotomies. 
Concrete theories and perspectives 
of the new institutionalism have 
explicitly attempted to introduce 
more complex and realistic models 
of decision making, which incor- 
porate a multiplicity of factors at 
individual, group, and institu- 
tional levels (Cohen, March, & 
Olsen, 1972; Lane, 1990; March 
& Olsen, 1984, 1989). In my 
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view, the ecology of games falls 
within this family of approaches 
that focus on understanding deci- 
sion-making processes in complex 
and changing social and institu- 
tional settings. 

March and Olsen (1989), pro- 
ponents of new institutional per- 
spectives, have argued that “we 
should shift the focus, that the 
core reality is the organization of 
attention, and that metaphors like 
the ecology of games or garbage 
can decision processes capture a 
key essential of political events” 
(p. 94). The new institutionalists 
have no difficulty bringing individ- 
ual, group, and institutional fac- 
tors to bear on explanations of hu- 
man behavior. They find it more 
realistic, even if it forces social sci- 
entists to deal with more complex- 
ity. Better that than to force overly 
simplistic descriptions of human 
behavior, which have already 
proven to be inadequate. 

The Ecology of Games as 
Individualist 

The argument is made that the ecol- 
ogy of games is an example of a 
Popperian-like individualism. I have 
responded that Popper is not guilty 
of “individualism” in the manner as- 
cribed to him by Shields. Neither is 
the ecology of games. 

I explicitly argue that the ecol- 
ogy of games departs from plural- 
ist and elitist traditions and their 
modern variants by shifting the 
focus 


from the macro-level, particularly the 
structure of power, as a means to ex- 
plain policy outcomes, to a focus on 
the micro-level, particularly the goals, 
rules and strategies guiding the behav- 
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iour of individual actors, in order to 
explain outcomes at the macro- or ag- 
gregate-level. That is, the behaviour of 
individuals could be better understood 
if we know the particular roles they 
play in particular games within particu- 
lar territories. An ecology of games 
would lead social scientists to study pol- 
icy outcomes not as a result of a system 
of demands and supports, as a compro- 
mise among competing interest groups, 
or as the outcome of a pluralist or elitist 
process of decision-making, but as the 
outcome of an unfolding history of sepa- 
rate but interdependent games. (Dut- 
ton, 1992b, p. 306) 


I use “the behaviour of individu- 
als” to illustrate my point, but I do 
not limit my definition of actors to 
individuals. In fact, Shields fails to 
mention or quite possibly to notice 
that the case study of telecommu- 
nications policy on which my en- 
tire article was based uses collec- 
tives, such as the Department of 
Justice, as actors—not individuals. 
For him to argue that I limit my at- 
tention to the individual level is 
quite wrong, particularly in the 
context of this case study. 
Moreover, I make repeated ref- 
erences to the potential of an ecol- 
ogy of games to provide a frame- 
work for linking levels of analysis, 
offering an approach to relating 
structures and institutions to the 
behavior of individual actors. 
While some structuralist accounts, 
such as Shields’s, suggest that 
structures and institutions have a 
simple and direct effect on behav- 
ior, an ecology of games provides 
a way of thinking about structures 
and institutions in manners that 
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condition and shape, but do not 
determine, behavior. 

Shields dismisses these “gestures 
toward the importance of macro- 
social factors” (p. 370). My “spo- 
radic allusions to macrostructural 
features” (p. 370) are said to be a 
manifestation of what Alexander 
(1985) calls the “individualist di- 
lemma” caused by a theorist not 
wishing to “give up his or her for- 
mal claims to a thorough-going in- 
dividualism” (p. 27). There is no 
dilemma. Neither Popper nor I fall 
into such simplistic theoretical cat- 
egories as such dichotomous think- 
ing yields. 

There are a number of other 
claims made about the ecology of 
games that are no more credible. 
For example, Shields argues that 
the ecology of games rests on an 
assumption of “perfect informa- 
tion” (p. 369), which is not as- 
sumed or argued. I repeatedly 
have distinguished the ecology of 
games from formal game theory, 
in part to avoid suggestions that 
real world games are played with 
the same level of clarity about the 
players, stakes, or possible moves. 
Garbage can models assume indi- 
viduals have solutions looking for 
problems. My contention is that 
games give actors problems, in the 
sense that they provide them with 
goals and objectives. This is not 
equivalent to perfect information. 
This is simply another ill- 
conceived criticism that refuses to 
make distinctions that are not di- 
chotomous. 

Suffice it to say that Shields has 
reconstructed the ecology of 
games in ways that I cannot recog- 
nize. He selectively ignores or dis- 
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misses aspects of the ecology of 
games that conflict with his indi- 
vidualist characterization of the 
perspective. An individualist might 
explain this as cognitive disso- 
nance. My view is that it can be in- 
terpreted as well within the con- 
text of an ecology of academic 
games, which I discuss below. 
Structuralism as a Perspective on 
Communication Policy 

Before I do so, it is revealing to 
ask whether Shields offers a com- 
pelling alternative explanation for 
policy change. According to 
Shields, structuration theory 
would lead scholars of communi- 
cation policy to focus on “an inte- 
grated hierarchy of structures and 
institutions” (p. 373) which in- 
cludes the constitutional frame- 
work of the “separation of pow- 
ers,” the “Communications Act 
and the Administrative Procedure 
and Judicial Review statutes, 
which are applicable to the Federal 
Communications Commission,” 
“sub-cultures” within the Commis- 
sion, and “lower-level statutes” (p. 
373). This how-a-bill-becomes-a- 
law tutorial leads Shields to con- 
clude: “Thus we would expect that 
a significant change in the consti- 
tutive principle of the separation 
of powers would in all likelihood 
alter the relations among the FCC, 
Congress, executive, and judi- 
ciary” (p. 374). Who would argue 
with such a trivial and tautological 
hypothesis? If this is the more pre- 
dictable world sought by collectiv- 
ists, I would be surprised. 

I agree that structures and insti- 
tutions make a difference in the 
ecology of games shaping U.S. 
telecommunications policy. Politi- 
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cal-administrative traditions and 
institutions, such as the separation 
of powers, affect the rules of 
games within the public policy- 
making process. | argue and illus- 
trate this in my piece. However, 
and this is particularly important, 
the structural arrangements and 
institutions that Shields mentions 
are all tied to the United States. By 
focusing on unique rules of the 
game in the U.S. context, there is 
little hope in being able to explain 
the convergence of policy crossna- 
tionally. 

Such parochial perspectives do 
not help us to explain why devel- 
oped nations throughout the 
world revised telecommunications 
policies in very similar directions 
in the 1980s and 1990s. Policy re- 
searchers need to go beyond coun- 
try-specific institutional analyses. 
It is the very failure of a myopic fo- 
cus within the communication pol- 
icy field on the details and mechan- 
ics of U.S. institutions like the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and communication laws 
such as the 1934 Communications 
Act that the ecology of games 
seeks to help readdress and bal- 
ance. So I must repeat: 


Conventional analytical frameworks 
on communication law and public pol- 
icy did not provide ready explanations 
for the profound public policy changes 
that have taken place in broadcasting, 
cable, and telecommunications in the 
United States and other advanced 
economies. Why, for example, after 
over a decade of restrictive policy, did 
the British launch efforts to develop ca- 
ble television systems? And how can 
we account for such equally dramatic 
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shifts as the French P&T’s develop- 
ment of cable television systems, the 
moves to privatize British Telecom 
and Nippon Telegraph and Tele- 
phone, and the divestiture of AT&T? 
(Dutton, 1992b, p. 303). 


The separation of powers and de- 
tails of the FCC are not promising 
candidates. They are more or less 
unique features of the communica- 
tions policy process in the United 
States. 

[ have argued also that none of 
the common explanations for 
crossnational convergence of pol- 
icy has directly incorporated the 
almost routine interactions be- 
tween developments in communi- 
cations and events outside the 
common purview of communica- 
tions policy studies. In addition to 
lacking any crossnational compar- 
ative perspective, Shields himself 
also demonstrates this sector- 
specific focus rather well. 

In the United States, for in- 
stance, efforts in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s to rewrite the 
Communications Act of 1934 
were overtaken by antitrust pol- 
icy, specifically by the settlement 
of the Department of Justice’s anti- 
trust case against AT&T. The 
British government’s restrictive ca- 
ble policy took a backseat once ca- 
ble system development became 
identified with an information 
technology industrial policy. 
Later, Britain’s effort to promote 
the development of private cable 
television systems was nearly still- 
born after the surprise announce- 
ment of a change in tax policy that 
forbade capital allowances for in- 
vestment in cable plants. In the 
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United States, United Kingdom, 
and continental Europe of the 
mid-1990s, industrial policy un- 
derpinned momentum behind poli- 
cies aimed at promoting the devel- 
opment of new telecommunication 
infrastructures, the information 
superhighway. 

Prevailing explanations of pol- 
icy change in communications sel- 
dom incorporate the role of inter- 
actions across different domains of 
business and public affairs. When 
these interactions are included, 
they are treated as aberrations or 
as unique historical circumstances. 
An adequate model of the commu- 
nications policy process should 
span more than the communica- 
tions sector and should incorpo- 
rate the broader system of action 
governing the development of 
communications. 

An Ecology of Academic Games 
Ironically, Shields fails to make 
much of structures and institutions 
in his own explanation of my 
work, while he focuses a great 
deal of attention on my motives 
and strategies. He seems to use the 
concepts of an ecology of games— 
goals, strategies, and tactics— 
more than the concepts of institu- 
tions and structures to explain my 
work. 

Shields himself can be viewed as 
an actor in an ecology of academic 
games, as can I. These games are 
serious, structured and condi- 
tioned by their institutional set- 
ting. Political-administrative tradi- 
tions within academia place 
constraints on our behavior. But 
we are involved within an ecology 
of games, in which rational out- 
comes derived from the institu- 
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tional arrangements of academia 
might not predict the outcome be- 
cause the authors, their audiences, 
and reviewers are simultaneously 
involved in multiple games, which 
make the outcome of present 
games far less predictable than an 
overly simplistic institutional per- 
spective might suggest. 

However, to paraphrase 
Shields, his article suggests one 
and only one game: Given that I 
benefit from the existing state of 
affairs, I wish to protect the status 
quo by trying to conceal the opera- 
tion of power at the structural- 
institutional level (p. 376). My 
strategy for doing so is to put for- 
ward an individualist doctrine that 
makes individuals think that they 
have some influence over their fu- 
ture. Shields, because he is altruis- 
tic or somehow does not benefit 
from the existing state of affairs, 
wants to meaningfully change the 
world by exposing the way present 
institutions and structures—the 
rules of the game— mobilize bias 
in favor of the status quo. His 
strategy is to support a more col- 
lectivist doctrine, which will 
“problematize the existing pattern 
of taken-for-granted institutions 
and structures” (p. 376). 

From the perspective of an ecol- 
ogy of games, a social scientist 
would ask whether this oversimpli- 
fies the goals and strategies of indi- 
viduals. Of course, I think it 
grossly oversimplifies the behavior 
of both individuals. It is unrealis- 
tic. It falls squarely within the 
framework of the classic elite 
model, which led Long (1958) in 
the 1950s to raise the idea of an 
ecology of games. 
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The ecology of games might 
provide a framework for interpre- 
ting the goals and strategies of aca- 
demics in ways that are more real- 
istic. But to develop a plausible 
and empirically grounded explana- 
tion based on an ecology of 
games, I would need to learn more 
about Shields. I would want to 
know enough about his social and 
institutional context, such as his 
most relevant peers and his audi- 
ence, to understand the games he 
was playing. The institutional set- 
ting of this ecology is less likely to 
be influenced by the separation of 
powers in the U.S. Constitution 
than by the institutions and struc- 
tures governing academia and aca- 
demic publication. They define the 
rules of critical games within this 
ecology and shape the behavior of 
academics. They are not men- 
tioned by Shields in explaining my 
behavior, but they are likely to be 
influential from the perspective of 
an ecology of games. 

Over the last several years, a va- 
riety of criticisms have been made 
of the ecology of games, which I 
have addressed elsewhere (Dutton, 
1992b). Nevertheless, Shield’s par- 
ticular criticisms of the ecology of 
games took me by surprise. They 
were in some respects new and I 
did not expect an attack on ex- 
actly the grounds he has put for- 
ward. I would like to suggest that 
my surprise is symptomatic of the 
fact that we as academics are in- 
deed faced with the outcomes of 
an ecology of academic games, 
which are as unpredictable as 
those governing the policy pro- 
cess. One value of the ecology of 
games is that it does provide us 
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with a framework from which we 
can reflect on our own behavior as 
well as the policy process. 


Conclusion 

The notion of an ecology of games 
offers a framework for thinking 
about the extremely complex sys- 
tem of interactions shaping the de- 
velopment of communications. It 
highlights the role played by those 
who shape the rules of the game, 
such as the courts in the United 
States, and it emphasizes the po- 
tential for unanticipated, un- 
planned developments, while rais- 
ing doubts about perspectives on 
the politics of communications 
policy that posit a more governed, 
isolated, and predictable system of 
action. In fact, it helps explain 
why prediction is likely to elude 
those in the policy sciences who 
seek to attain it. 

The ecology of games concept 
challenges some tradition tenets of 
structural and institutional expla- 
nations of social and political or- 
ders. However, it supports and re- 
inforces the thrust of new 
institutional perspectives, such as 
those developed by March and 
Olsen (1989), who hold that “the 
long-run development of political 
institutions is less a product of in- 
tentions, plans, and consistent de- 
cisions than incremental adapta- 
tion to changing problems with 
available solutions within gradu- 
ally evolving structures of mean- 
ing” (p. 94). 

Shields would like a more pre- 
dictable world. He argues that it is 
more predetermined than sug- 
gested by the ecology of games. 
His application of theory does not 
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live up to his claims, however, and 
he demonstrates quite convincingly 
that he has no new insights to offer 
students of communications a way 
out of sector-specific, legal- 
institutional studies. He wishes to 
“problematize the existing pattern 
of taken-for-granted institutions 
and structures” (p. 376), but takes 
for granted that the categories and 
terms of the U.S. Constitution, 
court cases, and administrative stat- 
utes, such as those surrounding the 
separation of powers, are the start- 
ing points for social analysis and the 
major determinants of decision- 
making processes. 

In my opinion, Popper has been 
characterized in conventional but 
overly simplistic and misleading 
ways. The ecology of games has been 
put in the same inappropriate box. 

Major policy sectors, such as 
communications, are often shaken 
by events that few individuals pre- 
dicted well in advance. As I write, 
the National Information Infra- 
structure initiatives of President 
Bill Clinton and Vice President Al 
Gore have been thrown into a 
state of greater uncertainty by Re- 
publican victories in the 1994 mid- 
term elections, which gave the Re- 
publicans a majority in both 
houses of Congress. This and simi- 
lar cases illustrate the value of the 
ecology of games and other less 
sector-specific perspectives that at- 
tempt to illuminate the dynamics 
and uncertainties of the policy pro- 
cess in more realistic ways. 

Sir Karl Popper has had and 
will continue to have a major influ- 
ence on the social sciences. On 
September 17, 1994, Popper died 
at the age of 92. It is quite remark- 
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able that his ideas continue to 
spark controversy. His obituary 
on the day following his death 
quoted him on the topic of predic- 
tion, which seems appropriate in 
this context. He said that he had 
written it was foolish “to predict 
and it is not possible to predict. 
The possibilities of life are too 
great and too varied” (cited in 
Syal, 1994). 
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Notes 

1 The section draws from Dutton (1992a, 
1992b). 

2 For Long (1958), territories were de- 
fined by local communities. But, as I have 
argued, the territory of an ecology of 
games could be a household, a locale, an or- 
ganization, or a nation. It might even be 
global, as is the contemporary arena for 
communications policy (Sapolsky, Crane, 
Neuman, & Noam, 1992). 

Popper provides an extended discussion 
of the notions of determinism in a post- 
script to The Logic of Discovery (1935), ti- 
tled The Open Universe: An Argument of 
Indeterminism (1988). 

‘  Shields’s defense of this claim is a cita- 
tion to Wendt and Duvall (1989). 
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